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THE GREEK TEXT IN 1611 



PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 
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We have today so many editions of the Greek New Testament 
at our command that it is hard to put ourselves in the place of 
English scholars during the first ten years of the seventeenth 
century, as the time for the preparation of the new translation 
drew nigh. The translators may in their private reading have 
used some one or other of the smaller editions that had left the 
press. We may, however, be sure that on the occasion of their 
great work they used some notable text, however much their 
private reading may have affected occasional words; and in any 
case, the readings of their private copies must in the main have 
been drawn from the more important editions then in existence. 

The chief editions before 161 1 were the Complutensian of 1514, 
which was apparently not issued until 1522; the five editions of 
Erasmus, 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535; the Aldine edition 
of 1518; Simon de Colines' edition of 1534; Robert Estienne's 
four editions, 1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551; Theodore de Beze's 
four large editions, 1565, 1582, 1588 (also dated 1589), and 1598, 
with the small ones of 1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, and 1604; Henry 
Estienne's edition of 1576, and the two editions in the Antwerp 
Polyglot of 1571 and 1572. With the exception of the Complu- 
tensian, these editions were all for the most part drawn from the 
edition of Erasmus of 1516; that is to say, the greater part of 
the Greek words in them were found in that earlier volume, what- 
ever the immediate source of the text for each printer might happen 
to have been. But Simon de Colines, Estienne of 1550, and Beze 
of 1582 had certain manuscripts besides the earlier prints. 

Of course it is important for us to know from what manuscripts 
all these editions were drawn. We are acquainted with the larger 
number of them, although we are not able to say from which 
manuscript the Complutensian text was drawn. That is of less 
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disadvantage, seeing that that edition was not reprinted until 
182 1. Yet some of its readings were put by Erasmus into his fourth 
edition of 1527. Still, little as we can say touching the precise 
leaves of parchment or paper upon which those manuscripts used at 
Alcala were written, we are able most decidedly to determine what 
kind of a text they, or some of them, contained. For it lies before 
our eyes in the edition. Those manuscripts gave the Alcala editors 
the common, everyday, late text that everybody was using. 

As for Erasmus, his manuscripts are in our hands. Unfortu- 
nately he failed to use the best one of them, manuscript 1 of the 
gospels, for more than a few passages. His only manuscript of 
Revelation left him here and there in the dark, so that he was 
compelled to translate a Greek text for himself from the Vulgate 
in these places. The worst use of a manuscript in all his five 
editions was the result of a rash promise and was extremely 
disagreeable to him. He promised to print the three heavenly 
witnesses in I John 5:7, 8, if they were found in a single Greek 
manuscript. When it was then declared that these witnesses 
were found in manuscript 61, he printed them in his third edition 
of 1522. For myself I suppose that the text of the Catholic 
epistles in that manuscript was written after Erasmus had made 
the ill-judged promise, and for the especial purpose of compelling 
him to print the words. 

We do not know what manuscript or manuscripts Colines used, 
but it was, or they were, very good, and the history of the printed 
text of the New Testament would have been very much more 
creditable to its early editors if Colines could have persuaded his 
stepson Robert Estienne to take the readings of these manuscripts 
instead of going on in the old rut. For the Regia, his third, edition, 
Robert Estienne gave in the margin the readings of fifteen manu- 
scripts, but he followed in his text the fifth edition of Erasmus. 
Beze drew his text from Estienne's fourth edition of 1551, though 
he at the same time consulted two manuscripts belonging to him- 
self, the Codex Bezae, or D of the gospels and Acts, and the Codex 
Claromontanus, or D of the Pauline epistles. 

Herewith we have before us the material with which the trans- 
lators of 161 1 had to deal in the Greek texts which they had in 
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their hands. The printed texts which they used were of the 
latest and worst class of text. The science of textual criticism 
could scarcely be said to have begun. Here and there someone, 
as for example Lukas of Brugge, had tried to discuss readings, but 
there was no broad basis of testimony on which to rest. Scholars 
were in a manner groping in the dark. 

Oxford came to the front in 1675, eighteen years after the 
labors of Brian Walton with the London Polyglot. John Fell 
withheld his name, it is true, but his work remained and the impulse 
he gave to John Mill issued in the most learned, comprehensive, 
and judicious treatment of textual questions that the world received 
before the year 1881. The great philologian Bentley failed to 
sum up his decades of critical work by completing an edition. 
But Bengel in Wlirttemburg in 1734, and Johann Jakob Wettstein 
in 1 751 and 1752, published monumental editions. It was Wett- 
stein who first brought order into the chaos of the Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. By that time scholars of insight 
had reached the point of distinguishing clearly between the current 
text, which tradition and church usage forced upon editors and 
publishers, and ancient texts which demanded for themselves a 
respectful consideration. 

Johann Salomo Semler furthered the study of the text but 
found little recognition for this part of his work. His pupil Johann 
Jakob Griesbach collated and edited the text with unwearying eye 
and hand, coupled with much learning and sound common-sense. 
And Karl Lachmann, a classical and a modern philologian, a second 
Bentley, exercised great influence upon the study of the text and 
opened the way for the renewed work of theologians. 

The middle years of the nineteenth century from 1840 to 1875 
saw the work of two men open and ripen. Tregelles in England 
and Tischendorf at Leipzig collated and edited manuscripts of the 
New Testament and the New Testament itself until their pens 
fell from their hands. They found textual criticism comparatively 
despised and its treasures in disorder. They left it in a place of 
honor, with all its chief monuments in print at the service of 
scholars, or so carefully collated that editions were hardly needed. 

One thing more was left to be done. Tregelles and Tischen- 
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dorf had made the witness of the Greek manuscripts known. They 
had, however, not reached the point of writing the history of the 
text in its chameleon forms. This Westcott and Hort gave to 
us in the year 1881, in an introduction from the pen of Dr. Hort. 




THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT 

(Title-page of Part IV, 15 17) 

Since that time, for thirty years, men have been industriously 
discussing the text. Thus far, in spite of all the work that has 
been done, no one has produced valid arguments refuting their 
main statements. All or nearly all of the points that have been 
urged against their theses will be found by a careful reader to 
have been noticed and discussed by them. 

We have glanced at the way in which the text of the New 
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Testament was edited before the year 161 1, and we have seen what 
men have since then busied themselves with it. It will be worth 
while to ask now how far the work of the later years had affected the 
worth of the text used in 161 1. At the outset, in order to bring this 
text of 161 1 into clear union with the older editions, which were very 
much like each other, it is well to learn from Ezra Abbot the result 
of his researches on this point. He says that the Authorized Version 
agrees with Estienne 1550 in about forty readings in which it differs 
from Beze 1589, and that it agrees with Beze 1589 in about ninety 
readings in which it differs from Estienne 1550. It differs from 
both these editions in about thirty or forty, mostly trifling, points. 

These two editions were grounded, as we have seen, upon the 
testimony in general of a very few, very late manuscripts. There 
were, it must be conceded, few good manuscripts in the hands of 
the editors, but these were not used or not followed to any great 
extent. To take then the close of the series of names just given, 
the editions of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort were grounded 
upon the testimony of a long list of ancient manuscripts. They 
had at their call more large-letter manuscripts than Estienne and 
Beze had small-letter manuscripts. The number of good manu- 
scripts of both kinds used by them was overwhelmingly large in 
comparison. Add to this that the ancient translations of the text 
into Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Latin, if not so well 
known as they are today, were at least far better known than in 
161 1. And finally, Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort were in 
a position to use both manuscripts and editions of the works of 
church writers which no one could command in 161 1. 

From this new vantage ground we are able to judge of that 
text in a totally different way from the translators in 161 1. We 
are able to see and to say definitely that the text of Estienne and 
of Beze is one with which no church that has learned what the 
science of language, the science of tradition, and the science of 
history is, can for a moment be contented to deal. 

To begin with, it must be emphasized that no educated Christian 
dare for a moment think of using a text for his most sacred book 
that is a jot or a tittle less than the very best one that he can get. 
He may himself wear a shabby coat, he may even be so careless 
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as to let the church in which he worships go to rack and ruin, but 
he must have the word of God in the clearest, surest, best form in 
which it is to be had. Anything less than that is a crime. To say, 
"the old text is good enough for me," is to despise and belittle the 
word. 

When we compare a good new text with that old text, we find 
that there are a great many little things in which the new one is 
better and truer to the original. It may very well be that no one's 
salvation depends on these little things, but they are nevertheless 
to be set right. At one place a word or six words have dropped 
out by accident as some scribe copied a manuscript centuries ago. 
We must put them back again. At another place a man who 
owned a manuscript has written on the margin a word which he 
meant should explain for a later reader a given word in the text. 
It never occurred to him that anyone would suppose that it was 
meant to be put into the text. But after ten or a hundred years 
a stranger copying the manuscript takes the explaining word 
for an addition to the text and copies it into the text alongside of 
the word it was meant to make clear. Perhaps he even goes so 
far as to make it take the place of the other word. Now we do 
not want that man's commentary. We wish to have the real text. 

There are, however, cases which are much more important than 
these. It was seen above that Erasmus, unwillingly indeed, put 
the three heavenly witnesses into his third edition. Now there are 
many people who wish to keep those words because they consider 
them the great proof text for the doctrine of the trinity. That 
doctrine is not in the New Testament. It is a thing of the fourth 
century and of the council of Nice. Now this sentence about the 
three heavenly witnesses does not belong in the New Testament. 
Properly speaking it is found in no Greek manuscript although it 
stands in three out of our thousands of manuscripts, in a certain 
way. But the curious thing is, not that it does not belong in the 
New Testament, but that it appears to have been put into the New 
Testament by Priscillian. Who was Priscillian ? He is an inter- 
esting man. He was a warm and devoted Christian. He was a 
Spanish bishop. He was a heretic. He was excommunicated 
by the synod at Saragossa in 380. His opponent, Bishop Ithacius, 
had more influence with the usurper Maximus at Trier than 
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Priscillian, and Maximus had the latter executed at Trier in the 
year 385. He is supposed to have been the first heretic who was 
murdered. And he did not believe in the Trinity. He was what we 
may call a Chris t-ian. He thought that Christ was all in all. The 
words are no part of the New Testament and must be left out. 

Then we have the story of the woman taken in adultery in John 
7:53 — 8:11. Now I have no doubt that the story itself is as old 
as the Gospel of John or even older, and that it is a true story. 
But it is no part of that gospel. That is perfectly sure. The best 
thing to do with it would perhaps be to put it like an appendix 
at the close of the gospel. It stands there in some manuscripts. 
Some few manuscripts put it into the Gospel according to Luke, 
but it does not belong there either. 

The end of the Gospel of Mark, 16:9-20, does not belong to 
that gospel. Perhaps those verses were written by Aristion. 
The Freer Logion, in one of Mr. Freer's manuscripts at Detroit, 
is a still further addition to these verses and quite an interesting 
one, and gives us words purporting to have been spoken by Jesus. 
They are not genuine and the whole passage is not genuine. 

But enough of that. The text that was used in 161 1 was not 
a good one. It will take many a year to bring the mass of Chris- 
tians to giving up some of the words that nevertheless must fall. 
Our God is a God of truth and we cannot go before the people 
with a lie on our lips and say that something is a part of God's 
word which we know is no part of it. 

If, however, such changes in our knowledge have occurred since 
the year 161 1, should we not fear that that will go on indefinitely ? 
No. There may be some few important changes. One is now 
becoming clearer year by year. But we have no reason to suppose 
that anything like such changes as were named above will again 
be necessary. We have now so many and such good witnesses to the 
text, from so many lands and from such ancient times, that it is not 
likely that large parts of the text will again be called in question. 

The translators in 161 1 did the best they could according to 
their knowledge of the text and of its meaning. The revisers of 
1881 did the same, and we may continue in the way they opened up 
and from time to time do all we can to bring the church to see and 
know just what the original text of our holy book has to say to men. 



